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OUCE& EXACri^V AS SECEJVEa ^BOM 

Xjra VeigexL ^ _ TIDEIR RESPmSES TO ariLDRE?f*S LITERATURE ^^cS^^^^ISTSS ^^^^^^^ 

EXAKQIHD Af!AINST VJAG^^S STAGES 

OP MORAL DEVELOPMEIT 

***** During the last decade there has been a surpc of in- 

tcrest in the development of moral jtxdf5«ent in children , as 

^ evidenced bjr both theoretical and e!ai>irical vritinns in the 

]^ fields of psycholoiry and edtication^ Sixty years earlier^ 

John Dewey wrote floral Principles in Bducation ^ published 
Zl ^ ^ — ^ 

in 1909; the next najor work to appear was Jean Piafi:et*s 
The Moral Judfjient of the Chi Id > first published in 1932 
and considered now to be a classic^ 

In Pia^et's investifration of children a^ed six to thir* 
teen, he found that the subjects ascended a scale, noving 
fron a siorality of constraint or beterpnomy to a »orality 
of cooperation or aut<mony in three major stages^ During 
the first stage, wltiich lasts up to the age of seven or 
eight, justice is subordinated to adult authority; the 
second stage, progressive ecrualitarianism, occurs approxi* 
mately between the ages of eight and eleven and is charac* 
tcrized by the development of cooperation and autonomy; 
the third stage sets in toward aires eleven or twelve dur- 
ing which purely equalitarian Justice is tempered by con- 
sideration of equity* Hany replicati^s of Piaget's re- 
search have been conducted « and they liavef in the nsin, 
supported his theoretical f indinf^. Chandler, Greenspan, 
and Barenboiai Buchanan and Thonpson; McKechnie; Azasbf ; 
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Costanzo, Coie, Grunet, and Pamhill; Kebble; King; Guikin; 
Weiner; Whiteman and Eosierj and I^laia conducted studies 
that confirmed the intentionality facet of Piaget's theory 
of moral development. Other focal points of Piafjet's 
theory vere validated by the xesearch of Krahn; McCullounh; 
Ifuckabay; DiNola; Sinon and Ward; Solosaon ard Drucknan; 
Decker; Pay; and Strang,^ 

The present study was designed to investigate the 
responses of children ages seven, nine, and eleven to noral 
issues in selected pieces of children's literature, and to 
eyzznlne the results against Piaget's develorasental sta-es. 
Secondarily, the investigator wanted to discover whether or 
not the children's literature that children actually read 
is appropriate developmentally for them accordinf^ to Pia- 
get's stages of moral development. 

Oiildren's literature was used instead of original 
story-pairs because Piaget suggested that his interroga- 
tories with children regarding their moral judcment v/erc 
about "reality once removed. "2 The children evaluated 
situations presented in brief stories formulated by Piaget 
about others. The writer of this paper wanted to present 

*.'Jt^^^'^^^^*^^ *° studies mentioned are included in 
the bibliography, 

Y^nv. T^^^S" Piaget, The Moral Tu r' ment of the Child (New 
York: The Free Press, 1969>, p. 112. 



subjects itfith "stories" they would assimilate as experi- 
ences of their ov/n and selected children's literature for 
nore realistic responses. One could su/rpest that the ex- 
periencing of a work of literature means being absorbed 
into the drama of the work; this imaginative experience 
parallels in its elements the nature of a real experience- 
Thus, as real experience frequently calls into play moral 
judgment, so the imaginative experiencing of a work of 
literature calls into being the moral imagination.^ In 
reading literature one comes closest to the ebb and flow 
of everyday human activity. The reader feels the relation- 
ships of the story as he is carried through the experiences 
and becomes deeply involved. In making things real, lan- 
guage cannot help but give them value and meaning."* 

Procedures 

Snrrjle 

The subjects of this study were 180 children, sixty 
children (three classes) from each of three grade levels: 
second, fourth, and sixth grade. The grade levels corre- 

^James B. Miller, Jr., "Literature and the Moral 
inafranataon," an ResTX>n se to Literatur^ ^ ed. by James R. 
Squxre (Ill.s NCTiJ, 1968), p. 29. 

^ ^ t^^^ Dixon, Growth Th rough JBng^ lish. (Cbrforrf^ Eng.: 
Oxford University Press, 1971 >, p. p7. 
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snond vffith afies seven, nine, and eleven which Pianet theo- 
rizes are the appropriate times v/hen children move fron one 
statue of moral development to the next* The classes '.:rere 
coniposed of children from middle-class homes, with a balance 
of white and black pupils comparable to national percenta/?es. 
The nine classes and the pupils in them were deemed normal 
by the criterion of I.Q.*s ranging from 90 to 110* 
Materials 

Seven books iirere selected, three to be experienced 
by pupils in the second, fourth, and sixth grades according 
to the recommended interest and reading levels of the liter- 
ature, as shown on Table !• 

TABLE 1 

SELECTION OP CHIUJWS LITERATURE 



T 



Children's 
I-iterature 


Grades 


2 


4 


6 


Koban. THE SORELY TRyiNG DAY. 


X 






Hess. SAM, BANGS, AND MOONSHINE. 


X 






Unfrerer. NO KISS FOR MOTHER. 


X 


X 




Brink. CADDIE WOODLAIVN. 




X 




Estcs.. THE HUNDRED DRESSES. 




X 


X 


Burch. QUEENIE PEAVY. 






X 


Collodi. PINOCCinO. 






X 
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The criteria used in choosing the books v/ere (a) their 
ratin(; as good literature; (b) their sugj^ested readers* 
levels of ages seven, nine, and eleven or the coinparable 
5:rade levels; Cc) their content in terms of situations 
involving moral issues raised in adult-cfiild and/or peer 
'iroup relationships and situations involving punishnent; 
and (d) their inclusion of both realism and fantasy v/ith 
which children can identify • 

Each boolc was presented through one or more audio- 
visual media^ These media included tape cassettes, slides, 
and records, on which the stories were either narrated or 
dramatized* Audiovisual media were purchased or prepared 
for the presentation of children's literature tormake the 
experiences more immediate, to include in the study sub- 
jects %vith reading problems, and to enable the investiga- 
tor to interview subjects immediately after their exposure 
to the stories. 
Method 

The investigation was conducted over a period of 
nine iireelcs; individual classes were presented v/ith three 
stories during that period. Each visit was scheduled for 
tv;o hours. During those two hours, the investigator in- 
troduced the literature briefly, presented the story via 
audiovisual media in a relaxed atmosphere for no less than 
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ten minutes and no more than fifty, and, imediately after, 
interviev/ed each child in that class for his or her opinions 
about the salient points and the moral situations in the 
story. The classroom teachers iirere not present durinfj the 
introduction and presentation of children's literature, 
but they resumed their classroom roles as the investigator 
conducted individual interviews. Each interviexv was re- 
corded on tape for later analysis. 

The subjects of each class were questioned first 
about their perceptions of the salient points in the liter- 
ature they experienced. The salient points were: (l) 
'misbehaviors' of the main characters; C2) reasons for the 
misbehaviors i considering the intentionality of the char- 
acters; and (3) punishments sustained. It was then possible 
to proceed to the subjects* moral judgments concerning 
those salient points. The investigator, in language sim- 
ple enough to make the questions clear, asked the subjects: 
(1) which act of misbehavior in the story they thought v/as 
the naughtiest; (2) what \vere their reasons for thinking 
so; (3) whether or not the punishment was fair; and (4) 
if not, what punishment would be fair, with their reasons 
for that judgment. 
Analysis of Data 

First, the responses of the 180 subjects, sixty on 
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each frrade level, to questions about the salient points 
of the literature were tabulated to indicate the percent- 
aj^es of second, fourth, and sixth-graders who understood 
specific misbehaviors, motivations, and punishments set 
forth in stories deemed appropriate for them* The sub- 
jects^ perceptions of the salient ooints revealed their 
understanding of the story-facts in each presentation of 
literature, which served as a base for the discussion of 
moral issues^ Second, the responses indicating the sub- 
jects* moral judgments about the misbehaviors and punish- 
ments were stratified according to Piaget^s three stages 
of moral development* The investigation did not depend 
upon the subjects' perceptions of the salient points, 
since the subjects* levels of moral judgment x^ere deter- 
mined by their reasoning, not simply by their selections 
Ox the v;orst behavior and the most appropriate punisliment* 
The responses to the three stories for each grade level, 
set forth in narrative form, were compared and analyzed, 
and speculations were made about the data^ 

General Conclusjons 
All of the subjects appeared to enjoy the literary 
experiences they shared with the investigator. Their 
positive attitude, v*hich seemed to support Louise Rosen- 
blatt's claim that experience: with literature is not pas- 
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sive but demands intensive personal activity, validated 
the use of children's literature as a medium of explora- 
tion concerning the subjects* moral development • Rosen- 
blatt considers literature to be intensely human and 
feels that the sciences that describe and explain human 
conduct can contribute much to the study of literature 
Piaget's taxonomy of moral behavior is one such device 
that can be used to help understand the dilemmas which 
literature presents to us^ 
Perceptions of Salient Points 

Though all of the pieces of children's literature 
v:ere selected to suit the cge level of the subjects, there 
v:as a difference in their perceptions of the salient points 
(i.e* the motivations, misdemeanors, and punishments), as 
shown on Table 2* 

One-hundred percent of the fourth- graders and sixth- 
graders recognized all of the misdemeanors in the stories 

presented to them; 100 percent of* the second-graders re- 
cognized one misdemeanor, i^th 88 to 97 percent of the re- 
spondents perceiving the remaining misdemeanors. 

The motivations were not so widely perceived as the 

misdemeanors* From 13 percent to 83 percent of the second- 
Louise Rosenblatt, Literature As ^Exploration (Nev; - 

York: Noble and Noble, 1968), p. 137. 
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TABLE 2 

PERCEPTIONS OP SALIENT ?Oi:iTS 
(Indicatfld in Percentages) 



Issues 


Second Grade 


Fourth Grade 


Sixth Grade 


Sorely Sam, No Kiss 


No Kiss: Caddie ^e . 


Adventures The 0,ueenie 


Trying Bans^s, an.d for 
Day Soonshino^ Mother 


for Voodia^-n Kiindred 
Monhsr Cresses 


of Hundred Peavy 
Pinocchio tresses 










Misdemeanors 


1 

. 2 
3 


100 92 . 9? 
68 92 97 

m mm 


100 .100 100 
100 100 100 
100 


100 100 loa 
100 100 100 

« . ' • ' 'm 




Motivations 




I 

1 

3 


72 13 22 

55 13 38 
83 


25 100 93 

55 100 73 
93 


100 95 100 
100 100 100 

. m . . m . ' . 


fanishinents • 


1 


92 t2 W 


>8 92 55 


62 7?. i< 



^^'umbor.of moral issues varies in different stories, 
^No response to Intorvicv: 8 percent, 
% response to interview: 3 P^^cont, 
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graders recognized the motivations in their literature. 
One-hundred percent of the fourth- graders understood the 
motivations in one story; from 25 percent to 93 percent 
perceived the motivations in the tv/o remaining stories. 
One-hundred percent of the sixth-graders understood all 
but one motivation, xvhich was perceived by 95 percent of 
the sample. 

There was, in general, less 'understanding of punish- 
ments sustained. The major punishments in the stories v/ere 
perceived by 42, 47, and 92 percent of the second- graders; 
48, 55, and 92 percent of the fourth- graders; and 45, 73, 
and 82 percent of the sixth-gr afters. There v;as little ap- 
preciable difference in the subjects* understanding of pun- 
ishments sustained in the stories, as to grade level. 

••Vhy were the salient points perceived unevenly v/i th- 
in, as well as across, the grade levels? The misdemeanors 
may have been recognized .by all or" most of the respondents 
on each grade level because they were clearly defined, as 
well as exciting, and comprised the forward action of the 
plot. The misdemeanors might be called major facts of the 
story. Children are taught to look for and recall facts 
when they begin to read and are encouraged to perfect 
that skill throughout their school years. They are also 
taught to be careful and not do things wrongi 
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XoeremftififAy iioc« «tiMi«nts f>ereeived the notivations 
in tiie atories m» tfm ntudt ieirels profsreaicd uptmrd^ tron 
mcemA to ftixtli |er»dc» Tint natimitlcms vtsjtv of ditf^rimt 
d«eree« of sit^jetr sad sof)hi»tic«tioii ainS wex« ncntiontfd 
or iiit»li««S brief lr» ta cumy stories seross tlin ismde teveXs. 
The (iiotiv^fitiofts niglit tw considered the feelings in the 
sr^^'^ies* As children beeone nore fiailisr Kdth the tech. 
fiiqoes imroived in resding ind the leaminf 0(f fsets, they 
interdict »ore %(ith the cttsrseters snd resnend to feeiiegs 
and inntiendo* As the ^sde leirels sdrsnce* stories «re 
longer snd aore eoiipiex and the characters are wore folly 
developed, evoKIng earthy to a nore eictensive deieree. 
Tooai: children are note Interested in resolts than in t»ti* 
vation hecaase they are accnstoned to do "th* right thini?,»« 
as they are told. Children begin to think aOioot aotivatlons 
^^hen they are no longer govemed by a<hilt constraint md 
P4ke their mm decisions* 

there was less oaderstisndini* of !Je»l»ia»wit?« sttstalwtd 
iti the stories, in f*flaeral« taisfeieata nsnally ocotrred 
t<r#ard the end of the literary fiieces, whtxi the subjects 
rjir ttftve l9e«a tired and reiuly for the ^^toovierelal breaic** of 
teleirised al^is* Jtm sabjeets nay not haire attended to 
the fMstl^^Wttts becaase they tiere **aeted woon** thit main 
characters, differing freii the ulaiieneanors that wece the 
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cltArACters* emit aetionsf t!i« paninhmntn nay n<»t hnvt 
htmfHit forth the sme decrije of p^rticipsaitiott in the story 
ast th« ttls<te«ea2iocs. <^ ail three grade levelst the Doa* 
islwentft mat widely underatood were those atated si«5ciflcal- 
Ir for tine<»!»licated ftiadene&norar wre verhalized t;*aiii 
a» the atory FTocreaaed; «#ere necessary to tha fortm-d ac- 
tion of the plot; aad/or were typical tmnfaiwsnts adminis- 
tered by authority fii^es. The aobjects aiipeared to be tm- 
accuatomed to aubtle {iimiaiments and to the aaalysation of 
aiidefteaitora in terns of appropriate puniahwents. 
Wora^ lodiwentif 

Vurther conelnsioos citn be drawn thro«i;h ioolcin;? at 
the noral Jtidi^ieiits and levels of reaaonini; of subjects on 
the three grade lerels* as ahowi on Table 3. There is m 
ffeneral trend for the snbleets to mcnm throogh Ma«et*s 
stages of Moral developneat as they advance frea second- 
«!r3de to sixth-i^ade. 

A noticeably hifsh pereentaf?e of second-Naders C78 
to 95 percent) reasoned accordint to Halt's Stafe 1 level 
of mral develofiMCttt wtien Jwdcinfr the cibst wrenfrfeil act and 
f air ponisiwicnt in all three pieces of children's liters- 
t«te. Sobitcts were dasaified en Stai»tt 1 when their re- 
s-^ona^s indicated a belief retrihntive Justice* escpis- 
tton, InnaBieat jvatice, noral rea4Sooin|t» objective res*-on- 
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(lBdicitt4 it) IN»re«Btigei) 





SteosdOridt 


fourtb Grtdf 


Sixth Cndt 






Ciddifi M ITU!... t 


Adweotum 1hi 

IWJOIIZUO ROKB ■■■■ 


RitililitUit BibAvior 


1 

n 

m \ 


II 85 95 
U 5 3 
1 2 » • 


95 75 87 
5 15 10 
10 3 


33 37 45 
35 21 7 
42 42 48 


hir hftliititQt 


1 

n 


02 78 89 

3 r e 

5 7 2 


93 53 20 
7 27 65 

U 15 


63 5 6aP2il^ 
14 75 23 62 
33 20 15 10 



% m^fm to iAt«rvi6i: 8 ^mx. 
Ssi nipoftit to iBtinriet : 3 poretttt. 
Wli of numiK for Qsitiiie^i ptiatiliiett. 
^tivtli of roiioaiiii for Cravtr'i pualiteiat. 
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sibiHty, and authority. A small percentage (2 to 13 T>er. 
cent) judned wronfiful acts and fair winishment accordinjj 
to Pia,:ct«s Star!© II, with concern for cooperation and re- 
ciprocity. Reciprocity occurs in its initial stafjes amonfr 
friends the mate nrc* and then that mutual respect anong 
peers leads to equality behavior between children and 

Thff Sorel y Trying Dav ^ which evoked the rrreatcst 
percentafye of reasoninrr in terns of cooperation and re- 
ci'jrocity, dealt with interactions awoni? a proup of chil- 
rtren. Most Stase II responses in the other two stories 
iicUt t*ith peer relationships, also. Pew second- f^raders 
(2 to 7 percent) reasoned on Staf^c 111. 

The second-prade subjects, responding prinjArily on 
Staire 1, appeared to stabstantiate Piafjet's theory of aoraJL 
developnent on that level. The iimtem suggest that it 
is possible for second-graders to reason beyond Stage I, 
and the hooe and classrooa should encourage it. Only in 
t>te second-grade saaple was there a lack of respottse; 
ei^ht ?>ercent whetrt interviewed about Saw. Panrrit. and Moon- 
aa<* three iperceat when interviewed about Ko Kiss for 
rothey . The second-grade subjects, in general, did not 
respond readily to the iiuestioas, requiring a great deal 
of concentration and thinking tine. Their difficulty in 
res-^ding May steai froa adolt constraint, which consoli- 
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dates childish verbalism at home and in school. IVhcn adult 
words arc spoken with authority rather than cooperation in 
adult-child relationships, the spontaneous verbalism of 
young children is concretized and they refrain from experi- 

4 

ment and free discussion. Thoufth adult constraint is neccs 
sary in the lives of very young children and is part of the 
process of moral development, it must give way to coopera- 
tion if growth is to take place. 

The fourth-grade responses showed a large percentage 
(75 to 95 percent) of the subjects reasoning on Stage I in 
the selection of wrongful acts; less (20 to 93 perccat) 
reasoned according to Piaget»s Stage I whe« selecting fair 
punishment. The fourth-grade sample appeared to reason on 
a higher stage in dealing with fair punishment than in 
Judging wrongful acts. 

More subjects in the fourth-grade sample responded 
on Stages II and III than in the second-grade sample. Pron 
5 to 65 percent of the fourth-graders judged wrongful acts 
and fair punishment in accord with Piaget's Stage II. Sub- 
jects were classified on Stage II when their responses in- 
dicated a belief in punishment based ur»on reciprocity, 
noral actioa for its own sake, and equality. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain how mch progress into Stafjc II reasoning 
Mould be COTsidered appropriate for the subjects, who were 
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alnost nine or recently- turned nine. Approxiwatcly two-, 
thirds of the fowrth-gradcrs jud^jed fair punishncnt on Sta^c 
II vfhcn the nisdcmcanors and punishments were contained 
within the peer ffxoup. A snaller proportion rcsDonded on 
Stajre II when the raisdcneanors occurred anong peers and the 
punishnent was administered by an adult. Few responded on 
Stable II tvhen the raisdeneanors and punishment were between 
a child and adult figures. In No Kiss for Mother , the story 
was so influenced by adult constraint that most of the sam- 
ple responded on Stage I and no one reasoned according to 
Staire III. When children's moral Judgment is cvolvinfr into 
the mtual respect and cooperation of Stage II, reciprocity 
occurs first among friends the sane age, while relationships 
*rith authority figures remain on the prior stage of heter- 
oncmy. Parthemore, when children have to think of a pun- 
ishment themsolves, they often turn to expiatory puaish- 
n^tii or think of the punistunent they have experienced, 
irfiich may account for some Stage 1 resTx>nses. Prom 3 to 
15 percent of the sample judged wrongful acts and fair pun- 
ishnent in accord with Plaget's Stage III, vhcn responding 
to the other two stories for that level. 

The fourth-gradft subjects, evolving into Stage II, 
appear^ to substantiate Piaget*s theory of raoral develop- 
neat, with their voieven resnonses indicating a pattern of 
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transition. Tlie mutual respect amonr, peers, as indicated 
in the resnonses, could lead to equality behavior betv/een 
cbildren and adults if adult constraint ^vere withdra^vn. 
The fourth-grade sample was the only ^jroup that wir;hed to 
discuss personal problems vrith the investirrator, seeking 
aa equality exchange, though their responses to child- 
adult relationships in the literature i*ere still o" a 
hetcronortous level. 

Though tiie sixth-grade responses xvere uneven also, 
nore subjects responded on Stages II and III than in the 
fourth-grade sanple. Within the sixth-grade sample, a 
noticeably higher percentage of subjects reasoned according 
to Piaget's Stage III when judging wrongful acts, \fith con- 
sistent responses, than when selecting fair punishnent. 
Subjects were classified on Stage III when their responses 
intticated a belief in subjective responsibility and a con- 
sideration for individual differences and attenuating cir- 
ctmstanccs before applying punishnent. The sixth-graders, 
xtho were almost eleven or recently- turned eleven, were 
evolving into Stage 111 reasoning in the jodgnent of wrong- 
ful acts sooner than in the selection of fair punishnent. 
Pron 42 to 48 percent of the sixth-graders based their se- 
l«etim of wromrfal acts In their three stories on sub- 
jective responsibility (the intenti^aUty of the stain 
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characters), while a small pcrccntafic (10 to 23 percent) 
selected fair punislinent accordinfj to Pia{?et*5 Stage III. 

Three-fourths of the sixth-ftraders judged fair pun- 
ishment on Stage II, in terms of reciprocity, when the mis- 
doneanors and punishments were contained within the peer 
rrroup. Almost two-thirds responded on Stage II when the 
r.isdeneanor occurred among peers and the punishment allov;ed 
restitution. On the other hand, almost two-thirds of the 
sixth-graders selected fair punishment on Piaget»s Starve J 
v:hcn the misdemeanors and punishments were botv;een a child 
a.Td authority firrxires. The Stayrc II nuttial respect arcnr 
Tic:»rs that the sample seemed to '.mdcrstand had not prn- 
«Trcsr.ed to equality behavior between children and adults in 
dealing v/ith punishments. 

The sixth-grade subjects, evolving into Stage III 
reasoning, substantiated Piaget's theory of moral develop- 
ment, with their uneven responses indicating a pattern of 
transition. The sixth-grade sample was influenced by 
adult constraint to a lesser decree than the fourth-grade 
sanple, but enough to hamper moral dcvelopnrent; the 
sixth-sraders reasoned on lower stages in the area of fair 
punishaent than in judging wrongful acts. The procedure 
of having punishment acted upon one, in itself > is repre- 
sentative of adult constraint. The sixth-graders, who 
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pave the lenfithiost responses during the inter^'iev/s and 
the \iridest range of reasoning, could become responsible 
for analzing and determining their ovm punishments. 
Cliildren's Literature 

The children seemed to enjoy all of the stories 
presented to them. Their pleasure appeared to be unre- 
lated to their recollection of salient points or their 
level of moral judgment 'in the specific stories. There 
are so many levels of understanding that it is difficult 
to knW what children receive from the literature they 
experience. For that reason, the stories v/ill be con- 
sidered only in, regard to their suitability for the moral 
development of each grade level, according to Piaget»s 
age-stages and the results of this investigation. 

The Sorel y Trying Day The motivations and misde- 
meanors were typical fot second-graders. Young children 
are frequently engaged in acts of clumsiness^ or "accidents, 
and lie to avert adult vengeance for the resultant damage. 
The parents administered a punishment common to the sample: 
the children were deprived of their favorite activity^ and 
sent to bed after dinner for the remainder of the ^vedc. 
V/hen the children asked if they must be punished after 
changing their "story" and admitting their guilt. Father 
said. 
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V 

Bvcty action has its con.scqucncGs nnd bad acts nu:;t I,- 
punished so that thoy will not' he repeated. Ho'-.^^v-r , 
there are only three days left in the v/eclc-^so you havfj 
only a little punishment to endure. 

r..is Hrst statement reflected expiation; his second state- 
nent I'oflected retributive justice. The Sorely Try ^ n --^Dr^v 
v.T.s rcnrcsentative of the heteronomy, or adult constraint, 
oi Starce I. The interrelationships amonf: peers allov.'Cd for 
reasoning on the next sta.rre higher. 

San. Ba nrrs. and Moonshine .—Snm »<; motivation and nis- 
deiicanor v/ere representative of second-grade thought and be- 
havior. Without attempting to deceive, Sam distorted 
reality in accordance xvith her desires and fantasies; she 
did not knov/ the difference between what was real andSvhat 
v/as "moonshine." Father told Sam "to talk REAL not MOCNSITINE, 
-VCONSHINE spells trouble," in an attempt to curb her lying. 
San's reasons to stop lying ivere to obey Father (adult con- 
straint) and/or to avoid bad consequences (objective re- 
sponsibility). The punishment was common to second-graders: 
San was sent to bed to think about what she had done. San . 
i^-::.nrrs. and Moonshine \fa.s so representative of the heter- 
oncnous thought of Stage I that it might be an ideal ve- 
hicle For further activities and discussion. 

No Kiss For Mother Piper Paw»s defiance of adult 

authority did not reflect the moral development of either 
the second-graders or the fourth-graders, though both levels 
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afpearc-cl to enjoy the story. There was neither adult con- 
straint nor cooperation depicted. Piper*s individuality 
nirht suit the Stage III thinking of the sixth-praders 
bettor. The story prompted the highest percentage of- 
Stage I judgments in the investigation, for both areas 
of reasoning, common to both grade levels. It v/as the 
only story to evoke no responses on Stage III, cormnon to 
bo-'ch grade-levels. The material v/as probably outside of 
the realm of t]ie subjects* moral reasoning, and they f ol- 
iov.-ed a natural inclination to revert to heteronomous 
i'-arJcing. Tliough K^o Kiss Por Mother appeared to be inap- 
propriate for the noral levels of the subjects, it pro- 
vided a great deal of anuseTnent and could be read for en- 
jo^-ncnt, a change of pace fron other literature, a look 
a-c the unique style of drai-ving, dramatic interpretation, 
;cid general discussion. 

Caddie V/oodlavm. — The motivations and misdemeanors' 
v.-ere typical for fourth-graders. Caddie acted autonomously 
when she v;ent to the Indian camp, against her parents' 
v/ishcs, to warn the Indians of impending danger. She be- 
haved cooperatively when slie joined her brothers in teas- 
ing Cousin Annabelle, even though she didnH want to con-, 
tinue. The punislunent administered by Mother, who v/haclced 
Iter, and sent her to bed, vras representative of Stage I 
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thtnlcinr:, but Caddie »s an {jer at " bcinfr the only one pun- 
ished reflected Stafre II reasoning. Her brothers spolce 
np, excnplifying group responsibility, and ^vere punished 
TvS v;cli. Overall, Caddie V/oodla\m was representative of 
tho autonomy, or cooperation, of Stage II. Attenuating 
circumstances in the story alloivred for reasoning on the 
next level higher. Stage III. 

Tnc Hund red Dresses ThP motivations and niisde- 

rscTJiors v;ere typical for fourth-graders, though both fourth 
^Traders and sixth-graders enjoyed the story. The experi- 
ences were cordon to both grade-levels. Influenced by 
cccneration, Maddie joined Peggy and her other friends 
in their taunting of Wanda, though she did not like to 
do it. She xvas afraid. to defy "the group." There was a 
suggestion of Stage III subjective responsibility when 
Maddie thought that she was more at fault than Peggy be- 
cait.se she knew better. That idea v;as perceived more 
r.-adiiy by the si:cth-graders. No mention xvas made of 
pi'.nishnent and no punishment was administered by an adult 
figure. The internal pimishment, a matter 'of conscience 
suffered as a result of the girls* acts, may be considered 
a form of Stage II reciprocity. The story elicited the 
tv;o highest percentages of Stage II reasoning for the se- 
lection of fair punishments, one in the fourth-grade and 
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tU;" hxn'icr one in the sixth- grade sample , T!ic Ilundrod 
J2*L!^iiaS» conpriscd of peer group relationships and inter- 
actions, v/as representative of the cooperation of Stage II , 
;.-ith a suggestion of the inner responsibility of Stage III. 

The Adven tures of Pin oc chip .— The motivations and 
nisdo-.neaiiors spanned the three levels of moral development. 
Tliough Pinocchio behaved autonomously in many of his actions 
he attained what he wanted through adult constraint of Stage 
I and restitution of Stage II. He suffered the consequences 
of defying adult authority (Stage I); brealcing the bond of 
solidarity (Stage II); and making independent decisions 
(Stage III). The punisliments were primarily on Stage I, 
'•••ith the variations of immanent justice, expiation, re- 
tributive justice, and adult constraint. Some punishments 
represented the reciprocity of Stage II. Though Tho^Vdven- 
turcs of Pinocchio spanned the three levels of moral devel- 
opment, it was most representative of the heteronomy, or 
adult constraint, of Stage I, and it influenced responses 
in that direction. Younger children could enjoy listening 
to a simplified version tvith visual reinforcement. 

.Queenie Peavy.— The motivations and misdemeanors were 
representative of sixth-grade thought and action. The unique 
Qucenie Peavy evolved, through the events of the story, into 
a self-governing individual. There" ivere attenuating circum- 
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nrnncss for all of her wrcn|»fBl acts, and she was, at 
h.^r.rt, a Tciad and sensitive persOTt. Tb« ptmisfTients ad- 
rrinistcrcd to her and to Crarey Mason were forns of Sta^je 
II restitution, afyplied aecordinif; to their individoal cir- 
cumstances, which is an amplication of Stace HI e^Tuity. 
Q ie-aiie Peavy was represent atire of the inner res?>onsi- 
Mlity and equity of Stajre III reasoning* The soving and 
ccnpleac story should be ^ren nore tia« and discnssion to 
allov for coral growth in its andieitce. 
Intoxications for Teaching; 

It was fotmd that all three ^ade-^levels were hars- 
ncred by adnlt constraint. The sec<»d-5raders, who had 
difficulty in responding: to the interview, should 1ms pro- 
-5 d-d with an atzosphere that nortores their spontaneous 
v'rr>^.li2ation and the expressica? of their opinions. There 
s'-cKid he aaay snU.I-frroup activities in the classroor>, in 
:?*iich the nenbers «ay speak as tfecy work together. There 
should be tiae for free conversation wan% the class ne»- 
b«*rs on a regular basis, langtiarc and coaanmication de- 
velop %fhen dlxildren have the opportunity to analyze words, 
n^a-tinfis, and ideas. When children present ideas that 
are accepted, they are encourar;ed to participate in fur- 
t?«sr discussion. 

The f«)arth.|<^a4!er8, who revealed a cooperative atti- 
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Tu'ii? Toward ixjcrs, indicated a scd for cooricrativc b*?- 
^avior hctifeen cMld and adult. Ihe classroon atrio?>nT:*ire 
should provide exajuples of coooeration between children 
2X1^ adnir fifnxres- Adults shottld show that they, too, 
r.3>:a ni stakes, and they shofild give reasons for their ac- 
rions and decisicms. Adults can join grocp discussions 
ar, eoual partici»>ants. It sJioald be understood that the 
classrooci •*belonf:s" to the students, as well as to the 
tescher, and that the stmients have the restwsisibili ty to 
na^ce decisions about sumy classroom procedures. Mutual 
r^snect enhances the e^strength and the storal judgnent. 
■n^ere is a need for i^roup discussion of noral issues 
iiiioaj; peers, utilizinu fiction, current events, and life 
situations. Eventually, adults way participate as crnials. 

The sixth.frraders lacked nutual respect between 
children and adults in the area of considering pimi sisnents. 
Children need practice in evaluating their ova behavior and 
tietemining their tmn punishnents on their road to self*, 
crovernance* Their classrooa ataK>sphere should respect 
independent thinlcing, pronote open discussions, and re- 
quire decision-malcing. The students will leacn only 
throuf?h living with the consequences of their own decisions. 

The current study sttpnorts the idea that the field 
of Sn.TlishAaniruase Arts is an excellent avenue for values 
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o^-iucatioa, particxalarly throng literature as a source of 
noral experience. 

Values edtjcation, vhich has been proraoted priuarily 
in the tfcachinfr of social studies, requires the skills of 
listeningr, speaScinjj, reading, and writiflip, Qiildren nnst 
1>2 able to coDBXunicate with theaselves and Kitb others, and 
they rmst be able to organize their thoujgihts* The lan{;aage 
»trts class nay develop ooral judgnent, using sioral issues 
as a topic for the practice and inproveiaent of slciUs basic 
ro coEK2unica.tion« Material nay be presented to the stu- 
dents orally for attentive and analytical listening and in 
-rint ior reading conprehension. Restxmses nay tak* the 
foris of speeches, discussion, debate, and different foms 
of ^-rritten expression, all requiring critical thinking 
ai/out the coral issues. . 

Role-playing, which is isnppmmt in the dryelop- 
ncntal process and can Inplenent tfte transition to Stage II 
reciprocity, c»n be a aajor part of both the language and 
the literature prograas. Qiiidren can play the roles of 
t^ie characters in a laoral dilemsa that they have created 
or that has been authored by soneone el«e. Children way 
devise the situations orally or they nay wtite tb^*r out 
plays; ««»d their ideas may coo© from any source, includ- 
ing newpapers, life, and the luagination. Ideas for role- 
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-^l.>.7inR aay cojae to the teachers* attention throti«jh th-iir 
nrofessional reading or their observations of children. 
CHildr<^»s literatnre presents a considerable sapply of 
clf:ir:ictcrs and plots for role-playing, or creative drana- 
rics, ^rtiich deepens the tmderstanding of the stories as 
'^11 as the uadcrstandins: of the self and others. 

In reading literature, children eaqjerience laore of 
life's activities. The literature is largely internalized 
and can involve the fiill play of the hnaan personality - 
the rational powers, the emotional rezuetioas, the ethical 
cocnitwents.^ Xiteratttre shoald be explored in a resnonse- 
oriffnted carricultai, in which literary experiences arc fr>, - 
loa,«d vjith questions designed to proaote discussi<5n rather 
than to reiterate facts. Questions like "What do you think 

^7" or "Do yott thiols that should have 

oc '^iihtLt would you have done if yoo had been ?" f ©!• 

Icced by tl»e eternal "Why?** f aster rea^soning in children, 
tfhich nay be applied to life situations with sufficient 
practice. The quesHoxis allow for different responses Cnot 
rui^vfers) which nay be aore or less conplex,' oo«e or less 
r:r»tijrc. Thus, together the questicms and rcspomses provide 

^Jasies R. Squire, *Toward a Response-Oriented Curri- 
ctilim in Literature," in Kew Knglish. New Iwoeratives . ed. 
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occasion for observation of /provrth.^ 

Qiiidreii's literature provides an effective laethod 
of dc/clopine: asoral judf^aent in children because it deals 
with Eioral experience at every a«;e. Purtbernore, it is 
accessible to children and adults; it fulfills many needs 
of children; and it represents a normal or natural pas- 
tiste that may continue throuji^iout life, in all of its 
variety. 

"^Wallace Douglas » "Oa. Historical Influences in Siglish 
Tcachin.f," in Resn<Mise to Literature , ed. by James R. 
Squire (111.: iiCxH^ 1968), p. ^9. 
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